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Same  Desires,  Same  ISeeds, 
and  Same  Dreams 

BY 

FLOYD  J.  McDowell,  Superintendent 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


Our  legislators  are  now  in  session  and  dur- 
ing these  next  several  weeks  they  will  examine, 
compare,  and  investigate  the  many  complex 
problems  and  responsibilities  of  state  govern- 
ment. Each  individual  legislator  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  participating  in  the  judgments 
which  become  the  law  of  our  state.  I  am 
writing  the  following  paragraphs  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  these  legislators  may  find 
the  time  to  read  them  and  perhaps  be  better  in- 
formed concerning  one  responsibility  they 
have — the  appropriation  measure  for  the 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

There  are  a  complexity  of  considerations 
and  interests  to  be  considered  when  making 
plans  for  school  facilities  and  an  educational 
program  for  children  with  hearing  handicaps 
or  children  with  sight  handicaps.  But  the 
consideration  which  outweighs  all  the  others 
is  the  child  who  is  to  be  educated  and  trained. 
Because  these  children  who  have  a  sight  handi- 
cap or  a  hearing  handicap  are  not  too  well 
understood  by  the  average  individual,  an 
explanation  and  definition  are  in  order  on 
these  children  with  particular  emphasis  on 
our  responsibilities  of  education  for  them. 

Just  how  is  a  child  who  has  limited  vision 
or  none  at  all  different  from  a  child  who  has 
apparent  normal  vision?  And  just  how  is  a 
child  who  has  very  limited  hearing  or  no  hear- 
ing at  all  different  from  a  child  who  has  ap- 
parent normal  hearing?  They  differ  only  in 
the  obvious  limitations  of  sensory  perception. 
It  must  be  emphasized  and  re-emphasized 


that  this  is  the  only  difference.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  numerous  similarities  I  would  like 
to  call  to  mind  a  few  to  make  my  point  clear. 
The  child  with  a  hearing  problem  and-or  the 
child  with  a  vision  problem  is  a  human  being 
with  a  mind  and  a  soul  and  body.  He  is  a 
member  of  his  family,  responsive  and  demand- 
ing of  love  and  security.  He  is  curious,  eager 
for  knowledge,  anxious  to  please,  and  experi- 
ences the  emotions  of  love,  anger,  sorrow  and 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  their  needs,  their 
desires  and  their  dreams  are  no  different  than 
those  of  our  so-called  "normal"  children. 
These  children  do  not  and  cannot  exist  in  a 
vacuum  where  they  are  a  part  of,  but  apart 
from  society.  They  are  our  sons  and  daughters 
destined  to  become  men  and  v/omen  and  they 
have  no  less  been  endowed  with  the  same 
powers  to  fulfill  their  role  in  society. 

Let  me  further  illustrate  the  point.  I  have 
four  children — two  boys  and  two  girls  who  are 
insignificantly  different  from  your  sons  and 
daughters.  If  one  of  our  children  were  to 
contract  an  illness  or  have  an  accident  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  the  loss 
would  be  of  a  physical  nature  only.  The  mind 
does  not  become  blind  because  of  the  loss  of 
sight  nor  deaf  because  of  the  loss  of  hearing. 
The  capacity  for  learning  and  living  is  affected 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  remaining  receptive 
powers  must  adjust  to  overcome  the  loss  ot 
sight  or  hearing. 

Admittedly  this  is  an  over-simplification  of 
a  comparison  which  is  as  convoluted  as  a 
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Gordian  knot  but  I  stand  firm  in  my  convict- 
ion that  the  comparison  as  made  above  is 
valid. 

Now,  let  us  direct  our  thinking  in  terms 
of  our  children  who  are  attending  the  public 
schools  of  our  community,  wherever  our  home 
may  be.  They  leave  home  each  morning, 
whether  by  bus  or  by  foot,  to  attend  classes  and 
participate  in  school  activities  in  a  building 
or  group  of  buildings  and  under  the  direction 
of  dedicated  teachers  and  administrators.  We 
feel  confident  and  are  reasonably  satisfied  that 
the  school  rooms,  the  gymnasium,  and  other 
necessary  facilities  are  the  best  available  for 
these  purposes  and  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  for  the  present  at  least.  And  if  these 
facilities  are  not  the  best,  or  at  least  very  ade- 
quate, we  are  willing  and  active  in  efforts  to 
correct  whatever  deficiencies  may  exist.  We 
enjoy  the  secure  feeling  that  comes  from  mak- 
ing available  and  providing  in  our  school  di- 
strict the  facilities  and  standards  of  instruction 
as  necessary  to  insure  our  children  an 
opportunity  for  success  in  life.  After 
all,  is  it  not  the  greatest  concern,  the  primary 
motivations  of  our  parental  lives,  to 
provide  for  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
well-being  and  development  of  our  offspring? 

Why  then,  should  we  be  less  concerned,  or 
provide  less  adequately  for  those  of  our  child- 
ren who  are  inconvenienced  with  a  physical 
impairment  of  loss  of  sight  or  loss  of  hearing? 
Are  these  children  not  entitled  to  the  advant- 
ages of  an  education  which  is  better  or  at  least 
equal  to  those  we  provide  for  our  children  who 
do  not  have  these  physical  impairments? 

Yes,  Montana  has  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  which  is  located  in  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
It  is  a  public  residential  school  established  by 
the  Third  Assembly  of  our  state  in  1893  and 


located  at  that  time  at  Boulder.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  legislators,  educators,  and 
far-sighted  officials  of  our  state  government 
planned  and  provided  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren which  made  Montana  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  this  area  of  education.  For  many 
obvious  reasons  of  pride  and  difference  in 
program,  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
was  separated  from  the  training  school  at 
Boulder  and  was  moved  to  Great  Falls  in  1937. 
The  193  5  Legislature  passed  the  measure 
providing  for  this  change  and  soon  after  a 
WPA  project  began  work  on  the  main  build- 
ing which  we  now  occupy. 

From  a  campus  of  nearly  100  acres  having 
four  large  substantial  brick  and  stone  buidings, 
the  school  moved  to  its  new  campus  of  app- 
roximately 10  acres  and  one  building  with 
probably  less  than  one  fourth  as  much  space. 
Through  the  remaining  depression  years  and 
through  the  war  years,  our  attention  and 
efforts  were  necessarily  concentrated  on  sur- 
vival and  any  additional  progress  in  the  direct- 
ion of  better  schools  had  to  be  postponed. 
The  decade  of  1950-1960  saw  some  small  ad- 
ditions made  to  improve  the  facilities  of  our 
school  to  a  degree.  The  accommodations  and 
equipment  which  were  provided  for  this  edu- 
cational program  are  essentially  what  they  were 
in  1937  when  the  school  first  opened  its  doors 
here  in  Great  Falls.  Skillful,  efficient  manage- 
ment over  the  past  20  years  has  kept  the 
general  appearance  and  efficiency  of  this 
building  up  to  a  point  where  it  is  as  good  or 
perhaps  even  better  than  it  was  when 
it  was  originally  built.  Furthermore,  the  devot- 
ion, interest,  and  capabilities  of  many  teachers 
and  guidance  personnel  have  provided  an 
educational  program  not  to  be  entirely  asham- 
ed of.  But,  we  are  practically  where  we 
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were  in  1937  and  while  our  school  system 
in  general  throughout  Montana  has  kept  pace 
quite  well  with  the  changing  times,  we  fall 
back,  victims  of  a  cultural  and  educational  lag. 
Our  general  school  system  has  adopted  and 
acquired  equipment  and  teachers  to  provide 
the  most  modern  and  proven  methods  and 
techniques  in  teaching  all  those  subjects  and 
skills  which  we  believe  are  necessary  for  our 
children.  Should  not  the  same  or  better  be 
provided  for  the  children  at  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind? 

Great  advancement  and  discoveries  have 
been  and  are  being  made  in  the  field  of  special 
education.  The  aftermath  of  war  including 
deafened  and  blinded  service  men  gave  impet- 
us to  research  and  discoveries  in  these  fields. 
Federal  assistance  and  grants  to  colleges  for 
research  and  training  have  vitalized  the  field 
of  special  education  and  resulted  in  the  avail- 
ability of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  specially 
trained  teachers.  The  methods  and  techni- 
ques are  defined;  the  training  and  leadership 
is  available;  it  remains  for  us  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  the  program  which  can  utilize 
these  resources. 

Our  goals  in  special  education  are  broad  and 
essentially  the  same  as  the  goals  we  strive  for  in 
the  over-all  area  of  general  education.  Again 
over-simplifying  a  rather  involved  idea,  we 
might  state  that  our  goal  is  to  teach  and  train 
the  children  under  our  care  for  full  citizen- 
ship in  our  society.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, once  a  teacher  himself,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  support  of  his  anti-poverty 
legislatJon. 

"But  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  our  goal — 
an  America  in  which  every  citizen  shares  all 
the  opportunities  of  his  society,  in  which  every 


man  has  a  chance  to  advance  his  welfare  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacities." 

So,  too  do  we  hold  this  as  our  goal 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  leave  these 
thoughts  with  you.  As  a  state  large  in  area  and 
sparsely  populated,  we  have  many  problems 
not  at  all  easily  solved,  but  we  have  had  even 
greater  problems  in  our  past  and  the  citizens  of 
our  state  have  done  very  well  in  solving  manv 
of  them.  A  single  act  or  the  acts  of  a  single 
legislature  are  not  going  to  eliminate  or  solve 
all  the  problems  which  we  face  today,  but  if  the 
legislature  which  is  now  in  session  is  given  a 
clear  picture  and  presentation  of  facts  they 
can  and  will  accomplish  the  work  which  faces 
them  in  a  manner  which  will  do  justice  to  our 
pride. 

We  have  problems  and  needs  here  at  the 
Montana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  and  when 
considering  our  situation  we  ask  that  our  legis- 
lators remember  that  the  children  being 
educated  here  are  also  future  citizens  of  our 
state  with  the  same  potential  of  contributing 
usefully  to  society  as  possessed  by  any  other 
children.  Our  changing  world  and  society  has 
placed  a  greater  emphasis  on  education  than 
ever  before  in  our  past  history.  This  emphasis 
on  education  finds  it  greatest  justification  in 
the  area  of  special  education.  As  stated  before, 
no  single  act  nor  a  single  session  of  a  legislature 
is  going  to  solve  all  of  our  problems  for  the 
forseeable  future,  but  the  actions  of  this  or  any 
other  legislature  can  go  toward  eliminating  a 
major  portion  of  them  and  making  the  remain- 
ing problems  seem  less  overwhelming. 

''This  is  the  reason  I  speak  to  them  in 
parables,  because  having  the  power  of  seeing 
they  do  not  see,  and  having  the  power  of  hear- 
ing they  do  not  hear,  nor  do  they  grasp  and 
understand"  (Matthew  13:13) 


Legislative  Committees 

Each  Chamber  of  our  Legislature — the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate — has 
a  committee  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
investigating  and.  making  recommendations 
with  regard  to  appropriation  of  monies  to  run 
the  various  divisions  and  departments  within 
our  state  government.  The  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  deals  with 
these  money  matters  is  called  the  House  Ap 
propriations  Committee  and  the  committee  in 
the  Senate  which  is  the  counterpart  is  called 
the  Finance  and  Claims  Committee. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  work  involved  and 
the  many  divisions  and  agencies  within  our 
state  that  require  money  to  run,  this  full  com- 
mittee is  divided  into  sub-committees  with 
each  sub-committee  having  chief  responsi- 
bility for  certain  segments  of  our  state  budget. 
There  are  five  sub-committees  and  the  one 
which  deals  with  our  budget  is  called  the  Cus- 
todial Institutions  Subcommittee. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  full  membership  of 
both  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  and  Claims  Commit 
tee.  Following  the  full  list  are  the  names  of 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  who  com- 
prise the  membership  of  the  Custodial  Insti- 
tutions Subcommittee. 

Joint  Sub-Committees 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

Rep.  Francis  Bardanouve,  Chairman 

Rep.  Robert  S.  "Bob"  Raundal 

Rep.  Eugene  C.  Egan 

Rep.  Norris  Nibhols 

Rep.  Gene  Spilde 

Rep.  Gordon  W.  McOmber 

Rep.  Gordon  E.  Bollinger 

Rep.  John  H.  Leuthold 

Rep.  Gordon  R.  Twedt 


Rep.  Tom  Haines 
Rep.  Warren  W.  Harper,  Sr. 
Rep.  Leslie  "Joe"  Eskildsen 
Rep.  Edward  A.  Johnson 
Rep.  J.  O.  "Boots"  Asbjomson 
Rep.  Walter  Laas 
Rep.  William  G.  Cregg 
Rep.  L.  V.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Senate  Finance  8C  Claims  Commiittee 

Sen.  Wm.  A.  "Bill"  Groff,  Chairman 

Sen.  Richard  Nixon 

Sen.  William  R.  Mackay 

Sen.  Ward  H.  Beley 

Sen.  Kenneth  Cole 

Sen.  C.  R.  Thiessen 

Sen.  Carl  Lehrkind,  Jr. 

Sen.  Webster  Keller 

Sen.  Lochiel  Edwards 

Sen.  John  J.  MacDonald 

Sen.  Earl  Moritz 

Custodial  Institutions  Sub-Committee 

Rep.  Gordon  W.  McOmber,  Chairman 
Rep.  Gordon  E.  Bollinger 
Rep.  John  H.  Leuthold 
Sen.  Ward  H.  Beley 
Sen.  Kenneth  Cole 
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Advisory  Commiftee  Holds  Meeting 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  which  was  appointed  last  year 
has  been  re-appointed  for  a  three  year  term. 
The  re-established  committee  held  its  first 
meeting  here  at  our  school  on  January  23.  The 
full  committee  was  in  attendance  and  includes 
Dr.  Charles  Parker,  Chairman,  Mr.  Glenn 
Lockwood,  Dr.  James  Morrison,  Mr.  Paul 
Babbitt  and  Dr.  Wyman  Roberts.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  the  same  as  before 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Babbitt,  who  is  a 
replacement  for  Ray  Lehrman,  who  resigned 
his  position  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  has  left  the  state.  Mr. 
Babbitt  is  the  new  Supervisor  of  Special  Edu- 
cation in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

This  initial  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
devoted  primarily  to  organization  and  pre- 
liminary discussions  on  a  determination  of  what 
their  role  will  be  in  helping  our  school  by  their 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
They  met  with  Superintendent  McDowell  and 
discussed  at  some  length  the  needs  of  this 
school,  particularly  with  regard  to  budget  re- 
quests and  the  current  legislative  session. 

One  -  Room  Schools 

By  Dr.  W .  Lloyd  Graimke,  Superintendent 

A  recent  newspaper  story  relating  the  ap- 
parent decline  of  the  out-moded  one-room 
school  calls  to  our  attention  a  very  interesting 
but  provocative  paradox  in  many  states  and 
school  systems  where  strong  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  establishment  of  local  programs 
for  deaf  children.  While  most  states  and  school 
systems  are  boastfully  pointing  out  their  pro- 
gress in  public  education  by  showing  the  de- 
cline of  one-  and  two-room  schools,  many  of 
those  same  "progressive"  systems  are  boasting 


of  the  establishment  of  special  education  pro- 
grams which  are,  in  fact,  re-establishing  that 
very  type  of  program  for  their  exceptional  chil- 
dren. This  is  progress? 

Nonsense,  this  is  an  opportunitistic  attempt 
on  the  part  of  local  education  officials  to  join 
the  "mainstream"  of  public  education  by  add- 
ing to  their  programs  a  new  gimmick — "special 
education."  Most  often  the  administrators  are 
so  spineless  that  they  often  yield  to  the  pres- 
sures of  parents  or  politicans  who  are  more 
concerned  with  having  their  children  remain 
in  their  local  schools  than  to  insure  their  chil- 
dren an  adequate  education  elsewhere.  Such 
yielding,  in  our  opinion,  compromises  the  ethi- 
cal standards  of  the  educational  profession. 
Those  educators  who  do  so  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  providing  decent  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  children  in  their 
schools  but  they  fail  to  look  deeply  enough 
into  the  real  problems  of  educating  exceptional 
children  such  as  those  who  are  deaf. 

Lest  you  too  quickly  surmise  that  we  are 
against  educating  deaf  children  in  the  local 
public  schools,  please  be  assured  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Our  professional  colleagues  who 
are  associated  with  good  public  school  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf  number  in  the  hundreds, 
and  we  whole-heartedly  support  GOOD  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  deaf,  if  they  exist  in 
a  local  school  setting.  However,  simply  pro- 
viding a  makeshift  one-,  two-,  or  even  three- 
room  program  without  adequate  staffing, 
supervision,  equipment,  and  enlightened  un- 
derstanding by  the  administration,  and  with- 
out provision  for  children  of  various  ages, 
grade  levels,  and  learning  problems  is,  in  our 
opinion,  tantamount  to  a  regression  of  edu- 
cational philosophy  to  the  one-room  school 
idea. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  educators  at  all 
levels — national,  state,  and  local — will  not  use 
.(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Accepts  Pass 

To  Xth  International  Games  for  the  Deaf 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  accepted 
a  ceremonial  pass  to  the  Xth  International 
Games  for  the  Deaf.  The  pass  of  gold  medal 
inscribed  with  the  words  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Honorary  Chairman"  was  presented  by  Milton 
J.  Salzburg,  president  of  Productions  Unlimit- 
ed of  New  York.  Mr.  Salzburg  is  chairman  of 
special  events  for  the  IGD. 

The  presentation  was  held  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  of  the  White  House,  December  17, 
1964.  Officers  of  the  IGD  who  attended  were 
Jerald  M.  Jordan,  Leon  Auerbach,  Thomas 
O.  Berg,  and  Ronald  Sutcliffe  (all  four  are 
members  of  the  Gallaudet  College  staff) . 
Other  IGD  officers  present  were  S.  Robey 
Burns,  FWderick  C.  Schreiber,  Alexander 
Fleischman,  and  Richard  Caswell,  who  inter- 
preted for  the  group. 

Also  attending  were  Edward  C.  Carney,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Athletic  Associ- 
ation of  the  Deaf;  James  A.  Barrack,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AAAD;  and  Jerry  Nagler, 
president  of  News  Alliance,  Inc.,  who  is  assist- 
ing with  IGD  publicity. 

When  presented  the  pass,  the  President  said, 
"Thank  you  very  much.  This  is  very  attractive 
and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  accept  this  pass. 
When  I  accepted  earlier  to  honorary  chairman- 
ship of  the  Xth  International  Games  for  the 
Deaf,  I  was  hopeful  that  it  might  at  least  assure 
me  a  seat  for  these  events  which  we  were  all 
anticipating  with  such  great  pleasure. 

"Americans  are  very  proud  and  pleased  that 
after  40  years  the  Deaf  Olympics  will  be  held 
in  the  United  States  next  summer,  will  be  held 
here  in  Washington.  One  hundred  years  ago. 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  charter  establish- 
ing here  in  Washington  the  begirmings  of 
Gallaudet  College  which  still  stands  as  the  only 


institution  of  higher  learning  of  its  kind  any- 
where in  the  world. 

"I  have  been  personally  much  interested  in 
and  I  have  been  rather  closely  associated  with 
the  inspiring  work  being  done  there  to  afford 
young  people  afflicted  with  deafness  a  broad- 
ening horizon  of  opportunity.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  followed  very  closely  all  the 
legislation  affecting  Gallaudet  and  did  all  I 
could  to  advance  it. 

"As  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  human  and 
intelligent  progress  our  society  has  made  in  the 
attitudes  of  those  suffering  this  afflication,  I 
am  ever  mindful  of  the  inspiration  the  deaf 
themselves  provide  us.  Despite  the  great  handi- 
cap that  they  all  must  endure,  the  deaf  are  oc- 
cupying ever-widening  roles  of  leadership  and 
usefulness  in  all  the  segments  of  our  society 
and  our  American  life. 

"Since  the  beginning  in  1924,  the  Deaf 
Olympics  have  served  effectively  to  awaken 
the  world  to  the  potential  of  the  deaf  for  full 
participation  in  our  affairs.  I  would  press  the 
personal  hope  that  the  presence  of  the  games 
in  this  country  next  year  will  focus  more  at- 
tention upon  the  still  unfulfilled  potential  of 
what  we  could  and  what  we  should  be  doing  in 
this  field. 

"We  are  coming  into  an  age  in  the  life  of 
man  when  we  do  not  need  to  accept  with  re- 
signation the  consequences  of  afflictions  and 
illnesses  which  have  plagued  the  human  race 
since  time  began.  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
that  we  can  still  learn  and  much  that  we  can  do 
that  is  not  now  being  done  to  advance  medical 
research  in  preventing  or  relieving  deafness. 

"Even  more  immediately,  however,  there  is 
much  we  can  do  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  and  the  employment  opport- 
unities for  those  who  presently  suffer  deafness. 
And  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  games, 
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which  will  bring  together  700  star  athletes 
from  27  participating  nations,  will  be  rem- 
embered as  the  start  of  a  new  race  to  overtake 
this  affliction  and  all  of  its  consequences. 

''Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  here.  It 
is  an  honor  to  receive  you  in  the  White  House 
and  you  know  that  these  events  will  have  my 
genuine  interest  and  I  assure  you,  again,  of  the 
concern  of  all  of  us  in  this  country  for  helping 
one  of  the  most  worthy  projects." 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  Jerald  Jordan, 
IGD  Chairman,  presented  a  pair  of  gold  cuft 
links  to  the  President  and  invited  him  to  open 
the  Games  on  June  27,  1965. 

Entries  to  the  Xth  International  Games  for 
the  Deaf  this  summer  have  already  exceeded 
the  800  mark  with  several  countries  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  The  current  estimates  mean  thac 
approximately  1000  competitors  will  be  on 
hand  when  the  Games  are  opened  June  27, 
1965. 

Over  21  countries  have  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  send  teams  to  the  Games  on  official 
forms.  Included  will  be  five  countries  that  will 
compete  for  the  first  time  in  history.  These  are 
Argentina,  Chile,  India,  Israel  and  Japan. 

The  United  States  will  have  the  largest 
delegation  (approximately  150).  Second 
largest  is  reported  to  be  coming  from  Argen- 
tina (73)  and  third  will  be  Russia  with  a  re- 
ported 60  representatives.  A  full  report  will  be 
available  as  soon  as  all  forms  are  in. 

The  East  Potomac  swimming  pool  has  fin- 
ally been  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  IGD  swim- 
ming events.  Selection  of  the  American  team 
has  been  pretty  well  completed  and  full  details 
will  be  printed  in  the  AAAD  Bulletin  since  the 
list  is  tod  long  for  releases  such  as  this.  The 
American  basketball  team,  table  tennis  and 
wresding  teams  will  be  the  last  to  be  selected, 
the  basketball  and  table  tennis  teams  being 


chosen  in  April  at  the  AAAD  National  tourna- 
ment in  Cincinnati. 

Work  on  the  IGD  souvenir  program  book 
is  now  getting  underway.  The  French-Bray 
Printing  Co.  of  Baltimore  will  handle  the 
printing,  and  initial  copy  is  now  being  sent  to 
the  printers.  This  means  that  organizations 
who  have  not  yet  put  ads  in  the  program 
will  still  have  the  chance  to  do  so.  Ad  Manager 
is  Benjamin  Myerovitz  and  ads  can  still  be 
sent  to  him  for  inclusion  in  the  book. 

Games  Director  Thomas  Berg  has  submitted 
a  schedule  of  individual  prices  for  IGD  events. 
Approval  of  the  final  price  schedule  is  ex- 
pected at  the  January  meeting  of  the  IGD  on 
January  24th.  Complete  prices  will  appear 
soon  after  that. 

With  the  start  of  1965,  the  IGD  has  dis- 
continued advertising  advance  ticket  sales. 
Hov/ever,  preference  in  all  events  and  social 
functions  will  still  go  to  those  persons  who 
have  bought  their  tickets  in  advance  and  to 
be  sure  of  the  best  seats  at  the  banquet,  etc., 
it  is  advisable  that  you  buy  your  tickets  now. 
Ticket  prices  are  ^50  for  the  combination 
ticket.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
International  Games  for  the  Deaf  and  sent  to 
Ronald  Sutcliffe,  Finance  Officer,  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

The  American  Express  Company  is  willing 
to  send  a  representative  to  any  organization  in 
the  U.S.  to  aid  travel  plans,  hotel  arrange- 
ments and  discuss  post  games  tours  with  your 
members.  Anyone  interested  in  this  should 
contact  their  local  American  Express  office  or 
write  to  Mr.  Denis  Ablet,  American  Express 
Co.,  622  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C,  and  ask  him  to  send  a  representative. 
Please  choose  a  date  and  allow  at  least  two 
weeks  notice  so  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  a  speaker.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service. 

— ^IGD  Publicity  Release 
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COVER:  Winter  beauty  as  seen  from  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  campus  is  made  accessible  by  the  faithful 
shovel  of  Vernon  Hippe  (above)  of  the  maintenance 
staff. 

Summer  Institute  At  Gallaudet  College 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  given 
two  grants  totalling  ^  13  7,647  to  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege for  operation  of  1965  Summer  Institutes, 
one  in  mathematics  and  the  other  in  general 
science. 

The  institutes  will  be  held  concurrently  at 
the  college  from  July  5  through  August  27, 
1965.  They  will  be  open  to  qualified  deaf  and 
hearing  teachers  in  schools  and  classes  for  the 
deaf.  Sixty  stipends  are  available  for  the  Math- 
ematics Institute  and  forty  for  the  General 
Science. 

Leon  Auerbach,  associate  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Gallaudet,  will  serve  as  director  of 
the  Mathematics  Institute;  Dr.  Lauren  Wood- 
by,  mathematics  specialist  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  as  associate  director. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Beasley,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  at  Gallaudet  is  director 


of  the  Institute  in  General  Science. 

Those  attending  the  Mathematics  Institute 
for  the  first  time  will  receive  instruction  in  the 
basic  skills  and  concepts  of  modern  mathemat- 
ics and  will  become  f  amilar  with  the  techniques 
that  are  effective  in  teaching  mathematics  to 
the  deaf  child  on  the  junior  high  school  level. 
Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  and  Special 
Methods  in  Teaching  Algebra  will  be  offered 
to  those  who  attend  the  1964  Summer  Institute 
in  Mathematics  at  the  college. 

The  General  Science  Institute  will  provide 
an  up-to-date  course  emphasizing  fundamental 
principles  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
The  program  will  also  include  lecture  demon- 
strations and  discussions,  supervised  laboratory 
work,  and  field  trips. 

Those  attending  the  institutes  will  hear  dis- 
tinguished guest  lecturers. 

Full  information  and  application  forms  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Professor  Leon  Auer- 
bach, Director  of  the  Mathematics  Institute 
and  to  Professor  Edward  E,  Bealey,  Director 
of  the  General  Science  Institute,  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.C  20002. 

— Gallaudet  Release 

One  -  Room  ... 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
the  current  outpouring  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  education  nationwide  as  an 
excuse  to  prostitute  the  education  of  the  deaf 
child.  His  education  requires  the  best  that  is 
possible  in  the  way  of  administration,  super- 
vision, teaching,  and  guidance,  and  he  needs 
the  flexibility  of  a  full  program  of  education 
from  the  beginning  levels  to  adulthood  which 
is  designed  to  meet  HIS  needs,  not  to  meet  a 
local  educational  expedit  or  to  satisfy  a  pres- 
sure group  with  misguided  or  disguised  con- 
cerns. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Tennessee  Observer 
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Our  Son  Inherited 
A  MILLION  DOLLARS 
.  .  .  and  more! 

The  following  article  was  written  by  Mr.  R. 
L.  HitcKcock  of  Cherryvale,  Kansas  wKose  son 
Robert  is  in  his  second  year  in  Emery  Hall,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  did  not  write  this  article  for  public- 
ation, he  just  sat  down  at  his  typewriter  one 
night  last  fall  and  expressed  his  feelings  in 
black  and  white.  His  sister,  who  read  it  and 
thought  it  good,  sent  it  to  us  and  we  are  publ- 
ishing it  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  parents  of  our  children, 
present  and  future. 

We  have  a  six  year  old  who  has  inherited  a 
million  dollars  and  more.  The  "more"  is  most 
important. 

Six  years  ago  on  February  27  we  became 
the  proud  parents  of  a  son.  How  happy  we 
were  to  add  a  boy  to  our  family  of  two  daught- 
ers, one  sixteen  and  the  one  eleven. 

A  little  over  a  year  later,  following  some 
chronic  ear  infections,  we  suspected  a  defect 
in  his  hearing.  Our  family  doctor  became 
alarmed,  and  following  another  year  of  exam- 
inations at  various  medical  centers  and  clinics 
our  fears  were  confirmed.  Our  boy  was  found 
deaf,  a  profound  deafness  apparently  involving 
a  damage  to  the  auditory  nerves. 

Our  joys  of  parenthood,  our  hope  of  rearing 
a  normal  happy  young  heir  were  immediately 
transformed  into  a  hysteria  of  despair  and 
despondency.  To  have  brought  into  the  world 
a  defective  child,  one  who  would  need  instit- 
utional care  was  a  desperating  shock  to  our 
faith  in  God,  in  our  obligations  to  society,  and 
in  our  relationships  to  our  family  and  friends 
who  had  so  rejoiced  with  us  upon  his  arrival. 
Despair  was  in  our  hearts  and  frustration  in 
our  future. 


Five  years  have  passed  since  we  learned  of 
his  defect — five  years  full  of  love  and  devotion, 
five  years  of  hoping  and  praying  that  he  might 
through  some  miracle,  still  hear. 

In  these  five  years  our  son  has  grown  and 
developed  normally.  He  doesn't  hear,  but  he 
cries,  he  laughs,  he  runs,  he  plays,  he  watches 
television  and  he  went  to  kindergarden.  He 
can  kick  a  football  and  tackle  his  Daddy.  He 
can  bat  a  baseball  we  think  like  Micky  Mantle. 
He  rides  his  pony,  whizzes  by  on  his  bicycle 
and  plays  with  his  three  dogs  all  day. 

He  likes  to  hunt  and  fish,  loves  carnivals, 
rodeos,  and  races.  He  loves  people,  especially 
the  teenage  crowd  of  his  older  sister. 

In  other  words,  he  is  normal  boy  except 
that  he  doesn't  hear. 

Now  he  has  gone  to  school;  that  dreaded 
time  we  have  known  for  years  was  coming. 
He  is  gone  away,  from  home  at  six  years  of 
age  to  learn  to  talk,  to  read  lips,  and  to  leam 
that  one  lacking  element  in  his  otherwise 
normal  life — communication  and  understand- 
ing. Then  he  will  know  the  whys  and  ifs  and 
buts  which  up  until  now  he  has  had  to  accept 
without  explanation  because  he  could  not  hear. 

And  now  he  has  inherited  over  a  million 
dollars — and  more. 

This  million  dollars  has  been  invested  for 
him  by  our  state  and  federal  government 
through  years  of  careful  planning  and  con- 
sideration. 

It  consists  of  acres  of  ground  on  which  are 
housed  instructional  and  educational  buildings, 
medical  center,  vocational  training  workshop, 
playgrounds,  hospitals,  dormitories,  and  re- 
creational facilities  where  deaf  boys  and  girls 
like  ours  can  learn  to  live  happy,  useful,  and 
normal  lives  in  a  growing  competitive  econ- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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by  J.  WILLIAM  LENTH 


In  the  November  issue  of  the  Leader,  I  at- 
tempted to  convey  the  thought  that  we  are 
substitute  parents  of  the  deaf  children  in  this 
school.  In  the  role  of  a  parent  we  take  on  the 
full  responsibilities  of  parenthood  in  the  de- 
velopment of  your  deaf  children  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  time  in  which  they  are  under  out 
care.  However,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this 
responsibility,  we  have  many  bridges  to  repair 
and  build  before  we  have  a  direct  road  that 
takes  us  to  our  ultimate  objective. 

In  recent  years,  great  demands  have  been 
placed  on  all  areas  of  our  educational  system 
by  automation.  Our  youth  today  must  have 
technical  training  to  acquire  and  retain  posi- 
tions in  our  industry.  Agriculture  has  been  re- 
fined until  it  is  now  a  science.  However,  it  is 
neither  automation  nor  science  that  has  caused 
the  President  to  declare  a  "war  against 
poverty".  It  is  a  lack  of  proper  education  that 
has  caused  this  declaration.  The  cause  being 
known,  measures  are  now  being  planned  for 
its  elimination. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Ross 
Stuckless  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg  de- 
monstrated that  the  mean  wages  of  young  deaf 
adults  are  lower  than  for  hearing  people  and 
that  their  unemployment  rate  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  general  population.  Dr. 
Stuckless'  study  further  states  that  many  deaf 
people  possess  aptitudes  that  could  lead  to 
skilled  occupations  if  the  necessary  training 
were  provided. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  has  made  great 
progress  in  recerit  years.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  the  transition  within  our  own  social- 


economic  system  has  been  even  greater. 
Although  our  educational  techniques  are 
superior,  our  graduating  students  are  not  as 
adequately  prepared  for  society  as  they  were 
several  years  ago. 

The  deaf  person  is  an  intelligent  a!nd 
talented  person.  He  does  not  want  to  become 
dependent  upon  others  for  his  means  of 
support.  At  the  present  time  his  depend- 
ence does  not  extend  beyond  the  special  edu- 
cation that  he  must  receive.  If  our  educational 
facilities  do  not  adjust  with  the  modern  world 
then  the  deaf  person  will  be  forced  against 
his  will  into  a  dependence  that  may  extend  to 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 

Among  the  state  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  I  am  sure  that  every  one  pro- 
vides printing  and  woodworking  classes  as  pre- 
vocational  experience  for  the  young  male  stu- 
dents. Some  schools,  of  course,  have  a  broader 
pre-vocational  program.  Others,  like  this 
school,  are  very  limited  in  the  subjects  that 
they  can  offer.  Are  we  to  assume  that  all  of  the 
male  students  graduating  from  this  school  can 
obtain  further  education  and  experience  in 
these  two  vocational  fields?  And  are  we  to 
assume  that  the  interest  of  all  of  our  young 
male  students  will  be  directed  toward  one  of 
these  two  vocational  fields?  Is  the  experience 
gained  on  antique  equipment  of  significant 
value  to  the  young  adults  who  will  be  con- 
fronted with  complex  modem  machinery  in  an 
actual  employment  situation?  I  believe  the 
answers  to  these  questions  is  obvious. 

Since  we  are  providing  a  home  to  the  maj- 
ority of  our  students  as  well  as  an  education, 
one  would  expect  a  cheerful  atmosphere  for 
them  to  live.  Young  boys  and  girls  need  a  place 
for  recreation  as  well  as  recreational  equip- 
ment. Work  with  no  recreation  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  reason.  A  dark  and  confining  environ- 
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ment  by  its  very  essence  stifles  the  desire  for 
education. 

One  could  ramble  on  indefinitely  enumerat- 
ing the  needs  of  a  deaf  child  in  a  residential 
situation.  Perhaps  I  should  direct  several  ques- 
tions concerning  this  school  to  you,  to  bring 
to  mind  the  picture  I  wish  you  to  see. 

Is  there  a  good  amplifying  system  in  class- 
rooms for  speech  and  acoustic  training? 

Are  the  classrooms  acoustically  constructed 
to  benefit  the  hearing  impaired? 

Does  the  lighting  in  the  classrooms  meet  the 
standards  for  visually  impaired  or  for  that 
matter  those  having  no  visual  impairment? 

Is  the  vocational  experience  broad  enough 
to  give  the  students  a  good  opportunity  for 
job  placement? 

Is  there  any  real  vocational  experience  for 
the  girls  of  the  school? 

Are  current  texts  in  use? 

Are  the  recreational  facilities  adequate? 

Do  the  classrooms  and  dormitories  provide 
an  atmosphere  that  is  conductive  to  learn- 
ing? 

Is  there  an  opportunity  for  the  teaching 
staff  to  broaden  themselves  and  keep  in- 
formed of  new  techniques  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf? 

Is  there  an  education  program  for  pre- 
school deaf  children  and  their  parents? 

These  questions  pass  over  our  school  in  a 
general  manner  but  each  question  demands  a 
negative  response.  To  change  this  to  a  positive 
response,  there  is  but  one  solution,  and  that  is 
to  give  full  support  to  the  proposals  laid  out  by 
the  administration  of  this  school  when  they 
come  before  the  State  Legislature. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 
ANNOUNCES  THE  FOLLOWING  STU- 
DENTS HAVE  EARNED  THE  RIGHT 
TO  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  SEMESTER 
HONOR  ROLL: 

Judy  Cox 
Nancy  Burns 
Terry  Johnson 
Larry  Smolik 
Kathy  Humphrey 
Anita  Sides 
Sheri  Eokhardt 
Bette  Wolfe 
Elizabeth  Kanning 

Million  Dollars  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
omic  society.  With  all  these  material  things  our 
son  is  in  truth  a  millionarie,  and  MORE. 

The  MORE  is  most  important. 

Even  with  this  million  dollar  workshop  it 
would  be  a  worthless  investment  both  for  our 
son  and  our  governments  without  competent 
and  devoted  personnel  and  supervision. 

In  the  past  five  years  we  have  learned  our 
modern  world  still  contains  some  unselfish  and 
dedicated  people:  people  interested  in  service 
to  the  afflicated  and  maimed;  people  who  have 
humility  and  courage  and  devotion — not  just 
a  greed  for  selfish  whims  and  monetary  gain. 

These  kind  and  dedicated  people  are  the 
administrators,  the  supervisors,  the  teachers, 
the  trainees,  the  dorm  mothers  and  fathers  to 
whom  we  and  thousands  of  other  parents  of 
the  deaf  have  entrusted  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. And  that  is  why  the  MORE  is  most  im- 
portant. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Kansas  Star 


Young  Cubs  Lose  All  But  Leorn  Plenty 

By  Shanny  Mow 

Fort  Benton  C  Team  all  but  beat  the  pants 
off  MSDB's  youthful  hoopsters  as  the  latter 
were  dazedly  baptized  into  the  hardwood  cult 
on  December  5.  If  inexperience  was  not  en- 
ough, stage-fright  was  in  unnerving  the  Cubs 
who  were  playing  on  an  unaccustomed  large 
foreign  court.  Floyd  Friez  sank  18  points 
and  Jim  MuUins  added  7  more,  but  the  en- 
ormity of  gap,  65-28,  confirmed  the  need  of 
tremendous  work  ahead  in  Operation  Re- 
building. 

The  Operation  started  when  the  squad, 
consisting  of  nearly  all  junior  high  school 
boys,  was  organized  last  November  upon  the 
disbanding  of  the  high  school  team  whose 
almost  entire  personnel  had  gone  over  the  hill 
via  the  age  route.  The  initial  sweat  session 
found  a  dozen  candidates  trying  out.  Only 
two  of  them,  incidentally  Friez  and  Mullins, 
have  had  any  playing  experience  under  their 
belt  and  only  the  former  had  seen  considerable 
action  before.  Injuries  and  scholastic  defici- 
encies hereafter  keep  the  team  strength  down 
to  8  or  9  boys. 

The  Cubs  lost  the  next  contest  and  still  the 
next.  St.  Mary's  School  of  Great  Falls  outshot 
them,  39  to  27,  on  December  10,  at  Heisey 
Gym.  Friez,  with  15  markers,  and  Mullins, 
9  points,  accounted  for  24  points  together. 
Brady  Frosh  brought  too  much  height  and 
simply  overwhelmed  the  Cubs,  50-17,  at  home, 
January  16. 

The  home  fray  with  1st  Congregational 
Church  on  January  2 1  finally  saw  the  battered 
Cubs  playing  on  even  terms  with  the  foe.  After 
a  shaky  first  stanza  iin  which  the  visitors  racked 


up  14  points  to  the  locals'  6,  the  home  guards 
closed  the  gap  to  16-14  by  the  intermission. 
Mistakes  in  the  second  half  however  proved  to 
be  fatal  as  the  Cubs  went  down  for  a  29-21 
count.  Mullins  contributed  10  points  to  the 
losing  cause. 

While  victory  still  remains  to  be  tasted, 
Coach  Mow's  crew  nevertheless  have  time  on 
their  side  and  may  yet  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
apprenticeship  under  the  boards  before  the 
season  is  over. 

1964-65  JUNIOR  SQUAD 

Floyd  Friez,  guard 
Jerry  Kuehne,  forward 
Jim  Mullins,  center 
Douglas  Pederson,  guard 
Stephen  Schrupp,  forward 
Larry  Smolik,  guard 
Billy  Three-Irons,  forward 
David  Watson,  forward 
Douglas  Westphal,  guard 


Honor  Roll  —  Blind  Department 
January  15,  1965 

Bruce  Broderick 
Joy  Goodover 
Gunnar  Hain 
Theresa  Hain 
Harold  Leigland 
Anita  Nelson 
Ellen  Polley 
Mike  Root 
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Christmas  Pageanf  A  Hit 

Before  a  full  house,  the  annual  Christmas 
Pageant  was  held  on  December  17.  Among 
the  audience  were  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Comimittee. 

Traditional  nativity  scenes  opened  the  pro- 
gram and  were  followed  by  a  comical  dramati- 
zation of  "The  Night  Before  Christmas."  To 
commemorate  the  end  of  the  Montana  Centen- 
nial, a  portrayal  of  Big  Sky  Christmas  climaxed 
the  evening  which  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Mrs.  Ada  Somppi  directed  the  affair  from 
which  are  two  scenes  below: 


The  final  scene  of  the  program  was  directed  to  the 
audience. 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 

News 

On  Saturday  before  Christmas,  I  was  very  busy. 
First,  Mother  and  I  decorated  the  Christmas  Tree. 
Then  we  went  to  Hanover  to  help  celebrate  my 
nephew  Danny's  birthday.  His  birthday  is  really 
December  25,  but  we  had  his  party  early.  I  had 
lots  of  fun. 

— Richard  Battrick 

For  Christmas  I  received  a  pair  of  ice  skates. 
On  Saturday  after  Christmas  Mother  took  my 
sisters,  my  brother  and  me  to  Gibson  Park  to  skate. 
It  was  cold  and  snowing  but  we  had  a  wonderful 
time. 

— Rachel  Crabtree 

I  had  fun  at  home  during  Christmas  vacation. 
I  helj>cd  decorate  the  Christmas  Tree  this  year. 
I  played  outside  alot  with  my  dogs,  Walter  and 
Chief.  After  Christmas  I  was  busy  playing  with  my 
new  games.  I  like  them  very  much. 

— Bonnie  Rosseland 

We  had  company  at  our  house  for  Christmas. 
Our  friends  Hank,  Helene,  and  Roger  came  to 
visit  us.  Also,  I  got  to  celebrate  my  sister  Patty's 
birthday  while  I  was  home.  We  had  cake  and  ice 
cream  with  some  of  our  friends.  We  had  fun. 

— Cheryl  Greethurst 

I  got  home  early  enough  to  do  some  Christmas 
shopping  this  year.  Mother  took  me  while  my  sister 
and  brother  were  in  school.  It  was  lots  of  fun  to 
choose  gifts  for  everyone.  After  we  bought  them 
we  took  them  home  and  wrapped  them.  I  really 
enjoyed  helping  fix  all  the  pretty  packages. 

— Debbie  Bennett 

My  family  and  I  went  to  Denver  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  Gtrandma.  After  we  visited 
with  her,  my  mother,  father  and  I  went  to  a  mu- 
seum. I  really  enjoyed  seeing  a  big  city. 

The  best  thing  that  happened  at  our  house  this 
Christmas  was  a  visit  from  our  Grandpa.  He  came 
a  few  days  before  Christmas  and  stayed  ten  days. 
We  had  fun  widi  him.  We  went  to  Helena  to  visit 
some  of  our  friends. 

— Martin  LeDeau 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Deaf 


My  Favorite  'Pet 

My  favorite  pet  is  Pepi.  He  is  a  black  poodle  dog. 
We  call  him  Pepi  because  he  has  a  lot  of  pep.  We 
got  him  June  11,  1964.  He  was  born  April  28,  1964. 
By  now  he  is  8  months  old.  Next  April  he  will  be 
one  year  old. 

Last  November  when  I  came  home  he  howled 
like  a  hound  dog.  He  likes  to  play  with  my  brother, 
Donnie,  and  me.  He  got  a  green  toy  mouse  for 
Christmas.  His  mouse  can  make  a  noise. 
Pepi  likes  to  p'lay  with  it.  When  I  am  at  school,  he 
has  to  play  with  Donnie.  When  I  come  home,  he 
gets  very  excited  when  he  sees  me.  Pepi  likes  to 
meet  people. 

— Judy  Cox 

My  Dog  Prince 

On  Dec.  26,  1963  we  went  to  Baker  from  the 
ranch.  On  our  way  back  home  Mom  and  Dad  kept 
looking  for  a  certain  name  on  a  mail  box.  I  wond- 
ered why.  At  last  we  found  the  right  ranch  and 
drove  in.  Dad  went  into  the  barn.  I  waited  and 
saw  Dad  come  out  with  a  puppy.  It  was  so  cute. 

Mom  and  Dad  said,  "Do  you  want  to  have  the 
puppy?" 

I  said,  "No,  no,  it  belongs  to  the  lady."  Mom 
said  it  was  all  right.  I  was  so  happy.  We  named 
him  Prince.  When  we  got  home.  I  played  with 
him  often.  I  felt  disappointed  when  I  had  to  go 
back  to  school. 

At  Easter  I  went  home  and  I  saw  Prince. 
My,  he  had  grown  so  fast!  I  played  and  played 
and  played  with  him  all  during  vacation.  He  pull- 
ed my  gloves.  It  was  lots  of  fun.  Again  I  had  to 
leave  to  go  back  to  school.  I  felt  disappointed 
again.  I  did  love  him! 

When  I  came  back  home  for  summer  vacation. 
I  saw  Prince  had  grown  so  tall.  Again,  I  played 
with  him  often. 

Late  in  June  Prince  disappeared  He  never 
came  back.  I  do  miss  him  so  much.  I  will  never 
forget  him. 

— Nancy  Burns 


Why  I  like  Winter 

I  like  winter  because  the  snow  is  clean  and  white 
and  the  air  is  fresh.  In  summer  the  air  gets  dirty 
and  dusty. 

I  like  to  play  on  the  big  high  hill  with  a  sled. 
I  like  to  skate  on  the  ice.  I  use  my  sister  Steph- 
anie's skates. 

I  can  make  a  snow  man  and  throw  snow  balls 
in  winter.  These  are  all  reasons  I  like  winter. 

— Shelly  Black 

Plans  for  My  Future 

One  of  my  dreams  is  to  be  a  large  scale  rancher 
and  dairy  farmer.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  I  enjoy 
doing  and  would  be  happy  doing  it  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

Although  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  patience  and 
money  to  get  started,  I  think  that  I  can  achieve  it 
with  hard  work. 

When  I  graduate  from  school  I  plan  to  get  a 
job  as  a  printer  or  a  laborer  in  an  oil  field.  There  is 
a  good  chance  to  save  my  money  with  the  hopes 
that  someday  I  will  have  a  family  and  own  a  large 
and  very  prosperous  ranch  and  dairy  farm. 

— Bob  Hance 

New  Year's  Resolutions 

The  new  year  1965  is  here.  Some  of  my  class- 
mates and  I  have  made  New  Year  resolutions. 
I  will  improve  my  study  habits.  Bette  Wolfe  will 
not  pick  the  skin  on  her  fingers.  Yvonne  Moon 
promises  to  try  and  break  the  habit  of  nail  biting. 
Julie  Miller  will  try  to  lose  weight  and  Robert 
Flink  promises  to  study  harder.  Elizabeth  Kanning 
will  keep  up  her  love  of  horses. 

We  will  see  if  we  can  keep  our  resolutions  or  if 
we  break  them  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Every  year 
people  make  resolutions.  Sometimes  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  them;  sometimes  they  fail. 

— Lee  Ann  McLane 

My  Greatest  Surprise 

A  part  on  my  pistol  was  broken  or  worn  out.  I 
wanted  to  get  it  fixed.  Father  and  I  went  to  a  man's 
house.  He  repairs  guns.  The  man  looked  at  my 
pistol  and  said  he  couldn't  do  anything  with  it 
because  he  did  not  have  some  parts  for  that  gun. 
Father  and  I  left. 

I  asked  my  mother  if  I  could  get  another  new 
pistol  but  she  said  no  because  it  cost  too  much 
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for  a  new  gun.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  but  not 
too  badly  because  mother  would  get  me  a  new 
pistol  later. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  school  all  day  and 
came  home  in  the  afternoon.  I  looked  for  my 
pistol.  I  couldn't  find  it  and  I  thought  my  father 
had  taken  it  to  get  it  fixed. 

Father  and  Mother  came  home.  My  father 
told  me  to  come  with  him.  He  showed  me  a  new 
pistol  he  and  Mother  bought  me.  I  was  very 
happy. 

I  use  my  new  pistol  in  the  Great  Falls  Fast 
Draw  Gun  Club. 

— Victor  Adams 

Spring  Time 

Spring  starts  on  March  21.  The  trees  and  grass 
will  start  to  get  green.  The  people  will  be  happy  to 
see  the  robins  in  the  trees.  In  spring  trees  and 
grass  make  the  country  very  pretty.  All  the  cold 
weather  this  winter  makes  us  want  spring  to  come. 

— James  Allen 

Summer  Fun 

Creed  and  I  woke  early  in  the  morning  at  4 
o'clock.  We  went  fishing.  Creed  got  two  fish  and 
I  got  three  fish.  We  stayed  out  in  the  mountains  all 
day  and  had  a  picnic  at  noon.  We  went  home  at  6 
o'clock. 

The  next  day  father  said  Creed  and  I  must  work 
in  the  garden  all  morning.  We  ate  breakfast  and 
went  to  work  in  the  garden.  Father  came  home  at 
noon  and  Creed  and  I  a^ed  Father  if  we  could  go 
swimming.  Father  said  it  was  okay.  Creed  and  I 
played  and  played  in  the  water  and  had  lots  of  fun. 

All  summer  we  worked  a  little,  played,  fished 
and  swam  a  lot. 

— Douglas  Westphal 
Snow,  Snow,  Snow 

Last  December  I  was  worried  about  the  roads 
because  we  had  so  much  snow.  About  half  way  to 
my  home  the  roads  were  cJcay  but  the  rest  of  the 
way  there  was  more  and  more  snow.  There  was 
so  much  more  snow  in  Culberston  and  Plentywood 
dian  in  Great  Falls.  I  couldn't  believe  it.. 

When  I  got  home  it  snowed  and  snowed  some 
more. 

One  day  the  weather  was  nice  so  I  decided  to 
shovel  the  snow  off  the  sidewalk.  It  was  a  hard 
job  because  of  so  much  snow.  It  was  heavy. 


I  decided  to  walk  to  my  girl  friend's  home  in  the 
afternoon.  By  the  time  I  was  ready  to  go  ,  it  started 
to  snow  again  but  I  went  anyway. 

It  snowed  almost  all  week  and  we  didn't  think 
it  would  ever  stop.  I  never  saw  so  much  snow  in  my 
life,  but  I  enjoyed  it  for  it  was  something  different. 

— Julie  Miller 

Mothers 

Many  mothers  are  nervous  and  worried.  The 
reason  is  that  mothers  wonder  if  their  teen-age 
children  are  driving  safely  on  the  icy  highway. 
If  they  stay  away  from  home  too  long,  they  won- 
der what  happened.  Mothers  should  know  that 
we  are  only  busy  looking  for  and  buying  new 
clothes  or  gadgets. 

Mothers  also  naturally  worry  and  wonder  if  we 
will  make  good  grades  on  our  report  cards.  Moth- 
ers really  have  a  nervous  time  when  they  have  teen- 
agers. 

— Joyce  McSloy 

Teen  -  Agers 

Class  12  is  taking  sociology  this  year.  We  study 
about  ourselves  in  a  book  called  Teen-Agers. 
We  are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  teen- 
agers. 

A  teen-ager  is  from  14  to  19  years  old.  I  think 
parents  and  teachers  should  teach  us  in  that  age 
about  health  and  personal  development.  It  is  very 
worthwhile  for  us  to  learn  those  things  It  will 
help  us  to  be  happier  in  the  future.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  learn  about  immature  and  mature 
persons  and  behavior. 

We  thank  Mr.  LeMieux  for  teaching  us  about 
the  teen-age  part  of  our  life.  I  know  it  will  help 
us  do  better  later  in  life. 

— Yvonne  Moon 

A  New  Book 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  bought  new  book.  It  is 
The  Warren  Report.  The  Warren  Report  has 
about  366  pages.  It  cost  ^1.25. 

I  bought  the  book  because  I  wanted  to  know 
about  the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. This  book  tells  all  about  it.  I  have  read  most 
of  the  Warren  Report  and  I  am  interested  in  it. 
The  Warren  Report  impressed  me  and  made  very 
clear  what  happened.  It  gave  proof  about  Lee 
Oswald.  The  book  made  me  understand  better 
what  happened  in  November,  1963. 

—Bob  Flink 


Wanted  Applications 


TRAINED  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Academic  subjects  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Classes 

Teacher  of  Speech  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Classes 

Starting  salary  ^4900  -  ^5400,  depending  upon  qualifications. 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Applicants  must  have  training  and  preparation  for  teaching  Orientation 
and  Mobility. 

Starting  salary  ^4900  -  ^5400,  depending  upon  qualifications. 


DORMiTORY  SUPERVISORS 

Persons  interested  in  dormitory  supervision.  Salary  and  full  maintenance 
will  be  provided. 


For  further  information,  please  write: 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Superintendent 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
3800  2nd  Avenue,  North 
Great  Falls,  Montana  59401 

( 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Great  Falls^  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 
Governor  Tim  M.  Babcock,  President 
Hon.  Forrest  FL  Anderson,  Atty.  General 
Hon.  Harriet  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


APPOINTED  MEMBERS 


A.  A.  Arras,  Jr.,  Cut  Bank. 

Dr.  Gordon  L.  C>oering,  Helena 

John  D.  French,  Ronan 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III,  Winnett 


Pat  M.  Goodover 


LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Kotz,  Chairman 

ADMINISTRATION 


Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Superintendent 
Winifred  A.  Wells,  Secretary-Bookkeeper 

Teaching  Staff 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
J.  William  Lenth,  Principal 


Edward  Czernicki 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe 
Roi»rt  LeMieux 
Celeste  Lenth 
Victor  Lyon 


Martin  Eriksen 
Norma  Fasbender 


Frank  McO>lIom 
Florence  McCollom 
Shanny  Mow 
Mary  Bell 


Vernon  Hippe,  Assistant 


J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.  D. 


Gordon  D.  Mullendore,  Glendive 
John  E.  O'Neill,  Butte 
Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 
Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 


Florence  McCollom 
Viola  McDowell 
June  Meier 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Lillie  Aamoth,  Principal 

Mary  Louise  Kennedy 

Household  Staff 

Care  of  Students  and  Food  Service 
Ruth  E.  Matson,  Matron 

Cardelia  Christopherson 
Mae  Smith 
Lois  Shanahan 
Ellen  Anderson 

Maintenance  Staff 

Frank  McCollom,  Engineer  and  Caretaker 

Health  and  Medical  Service 

Great  Falls  Clinic 


Jolm  E.  Warner 


Rose  Devine,  Stenographer 


Shanny  Mow 
Ada  Rankin 
Ada  Somppi 
Betty  VanTighcm 
Mary  Wocmer 


Enuna  C.  Koetitz 
Mildred  Vasidiek 


Helen  Vest 
Alan  Barker 
Leona  Bums 
Meral  Sterback 


Newton  Shular,  Assistant 


Minnie  Wallette,  Nurse 


.V.  L^ongwcrsh,  sec.  Uv-^^-ior 
Montana  State  Library  Ex.  Com. 
South  Ave,  SC  Middlesex 
Rlontana 


